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WHY AGRICULTURAL ORGANISA- 
TION WAS NECESSARY IN 
IRELAND. 



For many years before the Irish Agricultural 
Organisation Society began its work it had been noted 
that Irish agriculture was decaying. There were pros- 
perous agricultural communities abroad, but very few 
prospering farmers at home. Irish farmers had made 
their own diagnosis and Irish politicians accepted it. 
The diagnosis of the Irish farmer was incomplete, as 
he was suffering from a complication of economic dis- 
eases and he only knew the name of one. He thought, 
and he convinced public men, that if he owned his land 
all would be well with him, and the magic of property 
would make weeds to vanish and butter to come early 
from the churn, the hens would lay more eggs and the 
cows give more milk. There is a great magic in pro- 
perty, and within the limits of a farmer's knowledge 
ownership of his land does set his thought on the better 
farming of that land. But the Irish farmer was suffer- 
ing from economic troubles of another kind which he 
could not diagnose. Prices of produce were falling, and 
he did not know why, and it became obvious to some 
observers that even if the Irish farmer paid no rent 
at all he would still remain miserably poor. The foreign 
farmer sold in our markets and flourished on the prices 
he received. Both had the same markets. One set of 
producers grew prosperous, the other set, nearer to 
those markets, could not make farming pay. It was not 
merely a question of rent; because the foreign farmer 
often paid as much rent as Irish farmers did. It was 
a question of business organisation. The modern world 
had turned away from the old methods of doing busi- 
ness. The large factory had replaced the home in- 
dustry. Everywhere there were combinations to effect 
economies in production and trade. It was realised 
that in business the biggest battalions have most chance 
of winning, and the individual, unless he had a huge 
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capital, was out of the running. Trusts and combines 
were springing up everywhere. Wholesale provision 
dealers wanted to buy in a wholesale way as well as 
sell in a wholesale way. They could not be bothered 
with the few pounds of butter made by the small farmer 
or with his wife's weekly dozen or so of eggs. The 
expense of collection was too great. They wanted to 
buy butter and eggs by the ton, and they wanted to 
deal with agricultural producers who could supply them 
with large quantities of farm produce graded in the way 
they wanted, always uniform in quality, so that they 
in their turn could sell it with the same confidence as 
a first-rate manufacturer of watches can advertise his 
timekeepers as always being true to the minute. The 
foreign farmer met the wholesale provision merchant. 
The foreign farmer had organised his business. In 
association with other farmers he bought, manufac- 
tured, and sold. He studied the markets, met their 
requirements, and got the trade. The Irish farmer 
knew nothing about this business organisation of his 
rivals, and his business was going from bad to worse. 

The Origin of the I.A.O.S. 

The foreign farmer had recognised that combination 
was just as necessary in farming as in any other busi- 
ness. He did not form companies. Under the com- 
pany system capital came into conflict with the pro- 
ducers, and capital invariably predominated. Capital 
was not out for the sake of its health, but to make more 
capital, and this did not suit the farmers, whose busi- 
ness was exploited. It became gradually recognised 
over Europe that the co-operative system was the right 
one for farmers to adopt when combining for business 
purposes. It was found, too, that these co-operative 
combinations brought about living and lasting bonds 
between the individual, and his associates. Thus in a 
society the example of the most progressive member 
rapidly became the practice of the whole society, and 
any advice or instruction the State offered was more 
easily assimilated and put into practice by the associa-| 
tion than it was by unorganised farmers with no bond*, 
of union. It was found where farmers combined they 
became very progressive, and where they did not com- 
bine they were backward and ignorant. It is easy to 
spread knowledge when pupils gather in a school. It 
is difficult or impossible to teach where there is no 
grading of pupils and the children remain at home. 
The co-operative associations placed the most progres- 
sive farmers at their head, and the whole district soon 
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found themselves committed to swift progress and de- 
velopment. The first person to apply these ideas in 
Ireland was Sir Horace Plunkett. He returned in 1889 
to Ireland from America, where the advantage of com- 
bination in business has been perhaps unduly pressed 
and where little businesses are swallowed up until the 
Trust is all in all. But the advantages of combination 
were undeniable, and he himself started a crusade in 
the country and worked for some years with only one 
or two associates preaching the gospel of agricultural 
co-operation in the face of much opposition and chill- 
ing apathy. But the doctrine which is economically 
sound finally makes way. Slowly, very slowly, the first 
societies started like bathers unwilling to take a plunge 
into icy water, but those who did adventure found it 
paid, and then the demands from the country became 
so numerous that in 1894 the Irish Agricultural 
Organisation Society was formed as a necessary central 
body, first to establish co-operative societies among the 
farmers and then when established to advise and guide 
them. The establishment of a central body was abso- 
lutely iici-essary. Just as the duties of parents do not 
end when they have brought children into the world 
and they are compelled to bring them up to manhood 
and womanhood, so it was not sufficient to establish 
societies and leave them. There was an immense 
amount of organising to do to bring the movement up 
to the point of efficiency of continental societies, and 
the I.A.O.S. had to undertake this work. Since its 
formation the I.A.O.S. has had a chequered career. At 
first it was mainly supported by Sir Horace Plunkett's 
friends, and very real friends to Ireland they were. 
Later it was the recipient of an annual grant from the 
Department of Agriculture which also owed its 
existence to Sir Horace. Now the organising body is 
dependent altogether on subscriptions and affiliation 
fees from the societies it has formed and on the sub- 
scriptions which still come from those who welcome a 
non-political and very practical way of doing something 
to bring peace and prosperity to the country. On its 
work the I.A.O.S. has spent over one hundred 
thousand pounds, and never was money better spent in 
Ireland. In the co-operative creameries alone it is 
admitted that the additional annual gain to the farmers 
through this organisation is now ;^4oo,ooo a year. 
Regarded as a national investment this one result alone 
more than justifies the expenditure of the I.A.O.S. The 
total trade of the movement since it began is over 
X'20,000,000. The annual turnover of the societies is 
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considerably over ;^2, 500,000, and it increases year by 
year. We believe few people will differ from us when 
we say that this one hundred thousand pounds spread 
over twenty years was well spent money. 

The Change in Dairying. 

It is generally known that agriculture is our main 
Irish industry. But it is not generally recognised that 
the value of our exports of cattle, bacon, eggs, and 
butter exceeds the value of our exports of linens, ships, 
and liquor. Three-quarters of our population are 
entirely dependent on farming for their living, and we 
might say also that three-quarters of the urban popu- 
lation in Ireland are dependent for their living upon 
the power of the farming population as consumers to 
take from the towns groceries, hardware, draperies, 
and other goods. A bad year for the farmers is a bad 
year for townsmen, except those few who depend or. 
foreign trade or the more numerous class who are Civil 
Servants. You cannot multiply shops indefinitely. 
Their success will depend on the power of consumption. 
The wealth of a country and of its towns finally depends 
on two classes of wealth producers, the farmers and 
manufacturers. By increasing production we increase 
the power of consumption, and the distributive classes, 
who do not themselves create wealth, benefit in turn. 
So it is obvious that he who would help Ireland to-day 
must first help her agriculture. The I.A.O.S. has by no 
means completed its programme of work. As regards 
the cattle trade pure and simple, no co-operative scheme 
has yet been introduced, though it is generally recog- 
nised that some scheme to do away with the necessity 
for marketing beasts in Ireland and then again in Eng- 
land would, by eliminating one of the middle sales and 
middle profits, be of benefit both to seller and buyer. 
When we come to bacon we can point to Roscrea as an 
established farmers' factory doing well, and apparently 
to be the forerunner of several similar undertakings. 
But the Irish butter trade of to-day might be said 
almost to owe its continued existence to the co-opera- 
tive movement. Briefly the history of the trade is as 
follows : — Before the development of cheap transit any 
kind of butter was welcome in England and the prices 
were remunerative. When the continental and colonial 
supply of butter to England began, the requirements of 
the English markets were closely studied by these 
foreign importers and their agents. It was found the 
Englishman wanted regular supplies and uniform 
quality. The foreign producer satisfied these require- 
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ments, and for a time we did not. From a hundred 
farms in a valley a hundred different kinds of butter 
issued every week, and in the same farm even under the 
old system the quality of the butter varied from week 
to week. Irish butter made by some hundreds of thou- 
sands of Irish farmers in some hundreds of thousands 
of more or less untid}- homes did not meet the require- 
ments of the market now catered for by a new set of 
business-like foreign farmers who centralised the mak- 
ing of their butter in factories, under expert manage- 
ment, consigned it regularly, and with as uniform a 
quality as it was possible to have. The result was that 
the prices Irish farmers received fell to a point where 
the margin of profit on buttermaking disappeared, and 
Irish butter, instead of being at the top of the market, 
began successfully to compete for the very lowest place. 

Co-operative Creameries. 

The introduction of the co-operative creamery system 
and the centralising of the buttermaking of a parish in 
one building equipped with the latest scientific 
appliances enabled Ireland to offer butter of improved 
quality, and in a short time the business was brought 
to a point which led to a revival of the industry. The 
change was an inspiring one. From the same land and 
the same class of cattle we are now producing a butter 
held in high esteem, competing at the top of the market, 
selling freely at remunerative prices. It made all the 
difference between a bare existence and a fair profit 
for his work to the Irish dairy farmer. The reform was 
a great one, but it is not enough. We have still to 
get the Irish farmer to improve the milking capacity 
of his herds without impairing their beef value. Cow 
testing associations will enable the farmer to weed out 
the worst cattle which pay him least from his stock, 
and with the example of what other countries have done 
we can reasonably hope to increase the average yield 
from Irish dairy cows from 450 gallons to 600 gallons 
annually. We can still further improve our butter and 
increase its value, and by acquainting the farmers 
in co-operative societies more thoroughly with the 
demands of the market, we hope to prove to him the 
necessity for winter dairying, if he wishes to stand ahead 
of his competitors in the English market or even to 
hold his place in the world competition with which he 
is now confronted. At present, owing to having little 
butter to market in winter, it becomes necessary each 
spring for the Irish creameries to buy their way back 
to the position they had won during the preceding year 
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by offering their produce at a lower price than the 
foreign stuff which had replaced it. There is an adverse 
criticism often brought against co-operative creameries 
by unthinking people. The statement is that since 
creameries were introduced the farmers' children get no 
milk to drink, and they suffer in health from the with- 
holding of this nourishing food. Now, what are the 
facts? Before the creamery movement came to stay 
the farmer's milk was worth threepence per gallon. 
Now it is worth fourpence and more, and we are asked 
to believe that a man who was a good father when milk 
was threepence per gallon became a heartless father 
who starved his children when he became more pros- 
perous by the rise in value of his milk by one penny 
per gallon. These same critics do not tell us of the 
sufferings of the little ones in localities where milk is 
worth eightpence a gallon for supplying urban popu- 
lations. The argument is really one which if carried 
to its logical conclusion would indicate that it is dan- 
gerous to do anything to improve the quality of Irish 
farm produce because the price might be enhanced as a 
result, and one by one Irish farmers would withdraw 
eggs, milk, butter, poultry, potatoes, etc., from their 
children's dietary until the wealth of the farmers in- 
creased so much that they would refuse to feed their 
children at all. 

Agricultural Societies. 

The dairy societies are productive societies. The 
agricultural societies, which are growing very numerous, 
are distributive societies and procure agricultural re- 
quirements for the farmers. They enable the farmer 
to reap the advantages in price gained by purchasing 
in large quantities for prompt cash payments, and this 
alone considerably improves his chances of meeting 
the world wide competition in the market in which he 
sells. The individual farmer has very rarely used, and 
is never very likely to use, the safeguards offered by 
analyses of manures and feeding stuffs and the testing 
of seeds. These safeguards are brought into play for 
him by his society without any trouble or expense to 
him, and while it is true they were more necessary in 
the past than they are at present, yet, judging Ly 
reports from county agricultural experts, there is still 
ample need for the societies using every safeguard to 
protect their members. Through the medium of the 
agricultural societies the smallest farmer is enabled to 
purchase his agricultural requirements at wholesale 
prices. This reduction in the retail price of fertilisers 
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and feeding stuffs has enormously enhanced the output 
of manufacturers, because with reduction in retail price 
consumption increasedi and so farmers and manufac- 
turers both benefit by the creation of these societies. 
There is an increasing tendency on the part of the dairy 
societies to enlarge the scope of their business and to 
take up the work of agricultural supply associations 
in addition to buttermaking. Another service which 
these societies perform for their members is the pur- 
chase of expensive machinery like steam threshers, 
which are lent to them at low rates. Some societies 
own thousands of pounds worth of agricultural 
machinery. 

Agricultural Banks. 

Profitable farming, like any other business, necessi- 
tates the use of credit at certain times and seasons. 
The Agricultural Bank is the form of combination 
which has proved to be the most helpful way of deal- 
ing with farmers' credit. Previous to the introduction 
of these banks the farmer used to run a credit with 
his local trader, a system which was bad for the farmer, 
because he lost his independence and sometimes his 
farm. The I.A.O.S. has organised about three hundred 
agricultural banks. These are associations of farmers 
who pledge their joint credit for the safe-keeping of 
any money lent to them or deposited. On this joint 
guarantee they borrow a large sum of money sufficient 
for the needs of their members at a low rate ot interest 
and lend it out again to these members at a slightly 
increased rate. Hitherto it has been found possible to 
borrow money at from three to four per cent, and to 
lend it out at the popular rate of one penny per pound 
per month. From his agricultural bank the farmer 
can borrow in accordance with his needs. Money is 
only lent for reproductive purposes sanctioned by the 
Committee of the Society. Interest is not deducted 
beforehand from the loan, and the length of time for 
which the money is advanced is determined by the pur- 
pose of the loan. So is the method of repayment. A 
man borrowing money to buy a milch cow will be get- 
ting his cheque every month from the creamery, and 
so he can repay by instalments. Ariother farmer buying 
young pig's or fertilisers will have to wait six months, 
maybe, before his beasts are ready or his crops are 
sold, and he will repay in one sum when he has made 
his profit out of his loan. The peculiar needs of farmers 
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are met in every way. The societies serve a very use- 
ful purpose in country districts, taking from the wealthy 
their superfluous capital for which they pay a fair m- 
terest, and lending it out again to those who require 
it for reproductive purposes. The money of the district 
Is in this way kept in the district, where it is always 
producing more money and doing good. The farmers 
also are instructed in the true use of credit, which is 
to borrow money to make more money and not merely 
to fill up some gap by throwing good money after 
money that is gone. This system, introduced into Ire- 
land by the I.A.O.S., is the system of credit for 
farmers which is most widely used over Europe. 

Poultry Societies. 

The poultry industry is becoming of more and more 
importance to Ireland every year, and poultry and eggs 
lend themselves most admirably to co-operative 
methods. There are about twenty-four societies buying 
and marketing their members' poultry and eggs with- 
out taking into account the dairy societies which take 
up this work as an annexe to butter making. There 
is almost as large a business to be done in this branch 
of the farmer's business as in dairying, and the value 
of Irish poultry exports is very little less than the value 
of the Irish butter exports. The annual turnover of 
the poultry societies is at present over ;^7d,ooo, and 
it is increasing yearly. But these figures do not tell 
the whole story, for the influence of the societies has 
extended beyond their sphere of op>eration and has led 
to the adoption of their methods of packing, grading, 
and buying by weight. Buying eggs by weight leads 
to stocking only good laying breeds of hens. The 
improvements in packing, cleanliness, and quality have 
placed the eggs from Irish poultry societies in the 
front of the market, and removed them from competi- 
tion with eggs laid thousands of miles away. It is 
only the Irish who, by reason of this proximity to the 
British market, can really supply fresh eggs, and the 
organisation of this trade will secure the highest prices 
to Irish producers. The societies, through this organi- 
sation and direct contact with markets, obviate many 
of the delays which occurred when the trade was con- 
ducted by serried phalanxes of middlemen, the local 
higgler buying from the farmer's wife, selling to an- 
other middleman who sold to somebody else in Eng- 
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land, who again sold it to the retailer who sold it to 
the public, by which time the egg afforded no carnal 
pleasure to the eater. With organisation this old 
bad method, causing delays and deterioration of 
quality, is being superseded. Poultry and eggs are 
the great industries of the small farmer and cottager. 
There is an unlimited market for them, and Ireland 
could produce three times her present output without 
glutting the market. If she marketed her poultry and 
eggs properly she could displace the stale eggs from 
Russia and other distant countries. The I.A.O.S. is 
teaching farmers how to market their eggs in a busi 
ness like way. 

Miscellaneous Societies. 

While the I.A.O.S. up to now has chiefly devoted 
itself to the organisation of dairy, agricultural, poultry, 
and credit societies, it has also brought fifteen flax 
societies into existence, with the object of keeping 
the scutching and marketing of the flax more directly 
under the control of the farmer, and while a fair 
measure of success has been attained already much 
more is possible. Eventually these societies may in- 
troduce into Ireland the practice which works so satis- 
factorily in Belgium — the sale of the flax crop on foot 
with the subsequent operations of pulling, retting, and 
scutching carried out by a staff of trained and expert 
workers, who oould by this means be kept fairlv well 
employed all the year round. Home Industries 
societies have also been started by the I.A.O.S. for 
various purposes, such as the making of lace, em- 
broidery, crochet and rugs. Unions of societies for 
various purposes have been promoted. These federa- 
tions undertake the marketing of butter for the 
societies, guarantee them against bad debts, and 
supply dairy requirements, or purchase wholesale 
for individual agricultural societies throughout Ireland 
their seeds, artificial fertilisers, and feeding stuffs, and 
by careful analysis and selection provide a source of 
safe supply for their affiliated societies. The Irish 
Co-operative Agency Society is a selling federation 
for dairy societies, and the Irish Agricultural Whole- 
sale Society is the wholesale purchaser. The latter 
also acts as a. selling agency for poultry societies, 
markets honey, and performs many other services for 
its members. Both are increasing their trade. The 
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capital in both belong^s to the farmers, the business is 
under the direction of committees appointed by the 
farmers, and the only interests consulted by them are 
the farmers' interests. 

Self-Help. 

The I.A.O.S. does not pretend that its work is above 
criticism. The Irish farmers to a great extent are 
raw material, and have not got, like the German 
farmers or Danish farmers, a generation of co-operators 
behind them. But it submits that its work is abso- 
lutely necessary and is deserving of the support of all 
who wish to see Ireland prosperous. When we re- 
member that in Ireland there are 84,869 holdings not 
exceeding one acre and 61,730 holdings over that but 
not exceeding five acres in extent, and 153,299 holdings 
not exceeding fifteen acres, and 136,058 holdings not 
exceeding thirty acres, it will appear that two-thirds 
of our agricultural population must be deemed very 
small farmers who individually are altogether unable 
to market their produce, and who can only meet foreign 
competition by organisation for business purposes, 
fiow is their weakness to be made strength? How are 
they to be protected from fraud or extortion? How 
are they to secure the best business advice? How are 
they to manufacture on modern lines? How are they 
to influence legislation? How are they to do any of 
these things unless they are organised? It may be 
urged — it has been urged in some quarters — that this 
organising should be done by the State. But if the 
State undertook this work it would be impossible to 
relieve it from the responsibility of failure from adop- 
tion of its advice. The I.A.O.S. throws the weight 
of responsibility on the individuals forming the society, 
and this responsibility provides an effective guarantee 
of the activity necessary to success. Again, if the 
State undertook organisation it would be constantly 
led into conflict with the agencies of the old bad 
methods which the organisation of the farmers is to 
supersede, and it would be in the position of advocating 
the claims of {>articular business institutions in prefer- 
ence to others. Again, direct organisation by the 
State would kill out all voluntary effort. The country 
is limp enough as it is. It has suffered for generations 
from the worst economic disease any country can suffer 
from, and that is the constant looking to the State for 
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heJp in everything. The country has appealed to God, 
to the State, to humanity, for pity, for sympathy, for 
aid, for dollars, and has made itself the mendicant 
nation among- humanity. Let us talk no more about 
State aid. Let us help the country to help itself. It 
is the more manly way and it will produce infinitely 
better and more lasting results. We believe five 
thousand pounds spent yearly in promoting organisa- 
tion of the farmers for purposes of self-help will produce 
better and more permanent financial results than if 
five hundred thousand were spent in subsidising parish 
committees, in doles for this purpose, or grants in 
aid of that enterprise, or in the general pauperisation 
of industrialism in Ireland, and we appeal to all advo- 
cates of self-help in Ireland to help the I.A.O.S. with 
its work. 

Results. 

A few statistics about that work may not prove 
uninteresting. We cannot bring them up to date. The 
statistics collected by the I.A.O.S. are rather like the 
shadow of the American express which is reported to 
have rushed into the station twenty-five minutes after the 
train. Our oo-operative statistics are always a couple 
of years behind, but even although this shadowing forth 
of good work is belated and behind the times, the 
information is not unimpressive. In 1908 there were 
293 dairy societies with 64 auxiliary societies with a 
membership of 42,404 and a turnover of ;£^i,726,5g6. 
There were i66 agricultural societies with a member- 
ship of 12,999 ^nd a turnover of £87, Oi^^. There were 
24 poultry societies with a membership of 6,650 and 
a turnover of ^£^72,595. There were 268 agricultural 
banks with a membership of 17,403 and a turnover of 
;^56,oo4. There were 67 miscellaneous home industries 
and flax societies and federations with a membership 
of 6,483 and a turnover of ;£'3io, 138. The complete 
turnover in that year was ;^2,252,38o, and the member- 
ship totalled 85,939. Since then there has been a great 
increase in the number of societies, in the membership 
and in the turnover, which should this year be very 
close on three million pounds. This, we submit, is 
good work, which the founders of the movement may 
well look on with pride, and those who gave it sup- 
port may regard their money as well invested. The 
hardest part of it is done. The change of feeling in 
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the country has been effected. Rural Ireland is ready 
to be completely organised, and the officers of the 
I.A.O.S. are probably the hardest worked people in 
Ireland. Demands for their services are continually 
coming up to headquarters, and it is only the lack of 
funds which prevents societies being formed in hun- 
dreds. There are many developments, like mutual live 
stock insurance and co-operative bacon curing, which 
could be hastened if the organising body had funds. 
We write this description of the work of the I.A.O.S. 
in the hope that it may be used to interest outsiders 
and explain to them the nature of the revolution in 
business methods going on in rural Ireland. It ought 
to be interesting to the townsman, because in Ireland 
the townsman's prosperity rises and falls with the 
waxing and waning of agriculture. There is no real 
conflict between the interests of agriculture and urban 
interests threatened by this organisation. We believe 
in less than twenty years from this even urban Ireland 
will recognise how much it owed to this movement 
among the farmers, and we appeal to the farsighted 
urban merchants and manufacturers to give their 
sympathy to a movement which, by aiding the farmers, 
will make them better buyers of the things which are 
produced in the cities, which will make the Irish 
farmers better business men, more independent, more 
enterprising, and which will unite them in unpolitical 
and unsectarian organisations in a true brotherhood of 
industry. 



Issued by the I.A.O.S., The Plunkett House, 
Dublin. 
April, igio. 
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Read the Irish Homestead. Price One Penny weekly. 
Offices, 28 Clare Street, Dublin. 
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